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vent good Latin tests. At any rate, we need to know 
what tests are being made, and what such experiments 
are supposed to prove. 

To the list of books which should be in our libraries 
might be added one or two magazines in which appear 
reports of surveys and tests. If only one is taken, I 
should suggest that it be School and Society, a weekly 
periodical. Any one who reads this regularly is pretty 
sure to be familiar with what is going on in the educa- 
tional world. 

One more point. Our friends (they should be our 
friends), the educators, have conventions and confer- 
ences in which they settle the affairs of the universe, 
even as we are doing now. These meetings influence 
boards of education and the men who have power to 
direct our educational policies. Too often, however, 
when the discussions take place, no classicist is present 
to influence the 'central tendency'. This phrase I 
have acquired by a piece of rare good fortune. Last 
year we held a 'get together dinner' in Philadelphia, at 
which Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of New York spoke. He 
said that, if he should ask any one there present to 
state his (Dr. Briggs's) weight and height, the guess 
would probably be wrong. But, if he should ask every- 
one in the audience to guess, and should average the 
guesses, the result would be right. He had tried this 
'test' many times. This average judgment of a crowd 
he called the 'central tendency'. Incidentally, there 
were about 75 present at this dinner, and of these only 
two were classicists. With the 'central tendency' 
so far from normal, is it any wonder that the advocates 
of civics, of vocational training, etc., have their way 
in the land? Some one may object that, if we go 
into the camp of the enemy, we shall have to allow them 
to come to our meetings, such as this, and to take part 
in our discussions. What of it? In the first place, 
most of us wish they would. In the second place, I 
do not think that we ought to consider even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of business training our enemy. 
He is merely very much interested in a very necessary 
form of education, just as we are in ours. In the third 
place, I am not urging that we attend departmental 
conferences of departments other than our own (though 
there is no reason why we should not do this, if we are 
interested), but I am urging that we attend general 
educational meetings to which all departments are 
invited and at which general policies are discussed. 
We cannot expect that the advocate of physical training 
will pause and say, 'But, wait, we must leave a place 
on the curriculum for Latin'. We should not do that 
ourselves. We must be on hand to present our own 
case. If we are not, we have no right to complain 
that we are left out. We are leaving ourselves out. 

Conferences such as that held at Princeton, in June, 
1917, and articles in the press are good for us. But, 
if we saw to it that at least ten per cent, of those attend- 
ing educational meetings were classicists, more would be 
accomplished for our cause than can be done by any 
number of Classical Conferences. We should then take 



part in the discussions, we should know what was being 
done, we should influence the vote. In short, we should 
be working on the inside, instead of from the outside. 
We High School teachers feel that we need the help 
of the Colleges and the Universities in this as in other 
things. We classicists are few in number, compared 
to those teaching other subjects; so much the more 
need is there that we shall keep together and that we 
shall all help one another. 

In order to give an appearance of unity to this 
kaleidoscopic paper, I shall go back to the starting- 
point and close with a quotation from the article with 
which I began: 

The Humanist must abandon his complacency, and 
set about an intelligent scheme of reform. . . . 
In this he may lighten his labors by reflecting that the 
alternative is suicide. ... If the Humanist will 
do his part, he will not be always on the defensive 
against the attacks of the materialist; instead, he will 
fight for a positive end, the primacy of the human spirit. 
Otherwise the humane disciplines will perish one by one; 
since it is not Latin and Greek alone which are now 
in danger, but our whole understanding of the past. 

^V^^^IFL* Bessie R. Burchett. 

High School for Girls. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF FRENCH TO LATIN' 

A. Syntax. 
I. Nouns. 

(a) Points of agreement: 

Both languages have grammatical as well as natural 
gender. 

(b) Points of disagreement: 

1. Latin nouns are fully inflected, French are not. 

2. Latin has three genders, French only masculine 
and feminine. 

As a consequence of 1, the order of words in a Latin 
sentence is very much more flexible than the order in a 
French sentence, and the use of prepositions to express 
the relations of words is very much less frequent in 
Latin than in French. 

II. Adjectives. 

(a) Points of agreement: 

In each language the adjective must always agree 
with its noun in gender and number. 

(b) Points of disagreement: 

1. As the French adjective has no case-ending, to 
show its agreement with its noun, it is more restricted 
in position than the Latin adjective. 

2. Comparison of adjectives in Latin is shown by 
special terminations, of which a few, in the comparative 
only, are preserved in French: meitteur, Latin melior; 
inferieur, Latin inferior. 

The Latin quam becomes French que; the Latin 
ablative with a comparative is probably the origin of 
the French use of de, 'than'. 



■This paper, prepared for the use of the teachers of French in 
the Montclair High School, deals only with some of the more 
noteworthy matters that fall within its field. It lays no claim to 
originality. The material is taken in large part from C. H. Grand- 
gent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (see The Classical 
Weekly 2.60-62). 
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III. Verbs. 

(a) General points of agreement: 

i. In both languages tense and mood are indicated 
chiefly by terminations. 

2. Compound forms are common in both languages. 

(b) General points of disagreement: 

i. French has several tenses not found in Latin: 
past anterior, conditional, conditional perfect. 

2. In Latin the subject pronoun is not expressed, 
except for emphasis, or special clearness; in French it 
is never omitted. 

3. In Latin the passive voice is indicated by special 
terminations, except in the perfect tenses, where the 
verb sum is used as an auxiliary; the French passive 
is formed similarly to the English, i.e. by the use of 
itre as an auxiliary. 

In Latin, the use of the reflexive for the passive, a 
common construction in French, is hardly ever found; 
moreover, there is nothing in Latin to correspond 
exactly to the French use of on. These French usages 
are expressed in Latin in part by the regular passive 
forms, in part by the impersonal construction: itur = 
on va. Note further that, as a consequence of 3, Latin 
sum visus is equivalent not to je suis vu, but to j'ai ite vu. 

(c) Points of agreement in regard to the indicative 
mood: 

1. In general the indicative has the same force in 
the two languages. 

2. Correspondence of tense usage: 

i. Latin present and French present (present) cor- 
respond very closely. This tense indicates present 
progressive action, general (indefinite) present action 
or state, customary present action, and action begun 
in the past and still continuing. Compare currit=il 
court, 'he runs', 'he is running', 'he does run'; Hie iam 
diu maneo = ici je reste il v a longtemps. The Latin 
present is only very rarely future in force. Contrast 
the Latin and the French method of expressing the 
sentence 'If he comes, I shall go': Si veniet or venerit 
(not ordinarily the present), ibo; S'il vient, j'irai. 

ii. Latin imperfect and French imperfect (imparfaii) 
represent each of the uses of the present transferred to 
past time; the two languages are very nearly identical 
in the use of this tense. In both languages also the 
imperfect is used in description, and is commonly used 
in verbs of thinking and the like, where the English 
might seem to call for a simple past tense. 

iii. The future (fulur) is of practically the same 
use in both languages; but compare the note above, 
under i, and remember that in temporal clauses referring 
to future time both the Latin and the French employ 
the future, contrary to the English idiom. 

iv. The Latin perfect combines the French preterit 
(pritirit) or past definite (passe dSfini) and the perfect 
(parfait) or past indefinite (passe indefini) in all their 
uses. 

v. The Latin pluperfect corresponds (except in form 
in the active voice, and only partially so in the passive) 



to the French pluperfect (plus-que- parfait) and the past 
anterior (passe antirieur). 

vi. The future perfect is practically the same in 
usage in both languages, except that Latin employs 
this tense much more freely than the French does. 

The use of the future and the future perfect to denote 
probability, likelihood, etc., common in French, is not 
found in Latin. 

vii. There is no form in Latin to correspond to the 
French conditional (condilionnel) . Its uses are expressed 
by the present or the imperfect subjunctive. 

(d) Points of agreement in regard to the subjunctive 
mood: 

1. In both languages the subjunctive may be used in 
independent clauses to denote a command or a wish. 

2. In both languages the subjunctive may be used 
in a subordinate clause to denote that about which 
there is doubt, uncertainty. It may be employed, 
too, in dependence on certain negative expressions. 

The following uses of the subjunctive, as being 
practically identical in the two languages, are note- 
worthy: 

i. In final clauses, to denote purpose. 

ii. In clauses depending on a verb of fearing with ne 
not negative. 

iii. In clauses depending on verbs of doubt or hesita- 
tion, especially when such verbs are negatived. 

iv. In relative clauses dependent on a superlative 
and such expressions as solus, unus, le seul, etc. 

3. The rules for sequence of tenses are practically 
the same in both languages. 

(e) Points of disagreement in regard to the use of 
the subjunctive: 

1. The French has only two simple tenses, Latin 
four. 

2. The Latin subjunctive is used in some construc- 
tions where the French would require the indicative, 
e.g. 

i. In consecutive clauses to denote result, often 
in Latin an undisputed fact, 
ii. In subordinate clauses in indirect discourse. 

3. By means of its greater number of tenses in the 
subjunctive, the Latin expresses much more accurately 
fine shades of meaning in conditional sentences: e.g. 
both Si veniat, earn, 'If he should come, I should go', 
and Si veniret, irem, 'If he were coming, I should be 
going', would be translated into French by S'il venait, 
j'irais. 

(f) Point of agreement in the use of the imperative 
mood: 

1. The second person affirmative is used in exactly 
the same way in the two languages. 

(g) Points of disagreement in the use of the impera- 
tive: 

1 The Latin present subjunctive supplies the miss- 
ing first person plural. 

2. In Latin the negative command (prohibition) is 
expressed idiomatically (e.g. by noli + present infini- 
tive), in ways to which nothing in French corresponds. 
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(h) Points of agreement in the use of the infinitive: 

1. In both languages the infinitive may be used as 
subject, or as object complement (complementary 
infinitive) : Volo ire = Je veux alter. 

2. In French the infinitive is used after verbs of 
seeing and the like, somewhat similarly to the con- 
struction in indirect discourse in Latin. 

(i) Points of disagreement in the use of the infinitive: 

1. French does not regularly and exclusively, as 
Latin does, express indirect discourse by the infinitive: 
Je I'ai vu entrer does not correspond so much to Vidi 
turn intrare, as to Vidi eum intrantem. 

2. The Latin infinitive is practically never used as the 
object of a preposition. 

3. The Latin infinitive very rarely expresses purpose, 
(j) Use of participles and verbal nouns. 

1 . In French the Latin present participle has become 
confused with the gerundive or the gerund. Compare 
e.g. Homo currens and homo, in currendo, with un homme 
courant, and un homme, en courant. Nevertheless, 
although the forms have become practically identical, 
yet a difference is felt. Compare e.g. unefille courante, 
and une fille, en courant. 

2. In French the infinitive has taken over the uses of 
the gerund and the supine: e.g. ridendi = de rire; 
risum = pour rire. 

IV. The other parts of speech are used in practically 
the same way in the two languages; at least it is hardly 
worth while to enumerate the usages. 
B. Phonetic Changes from Latin to Trench^. 

1. Initial sc, sp, st> ec, ep, it: schola(m)> ecole; 
spina{m)> Spine; slella(m)> etoile. 

2. Medial s + consonant is lost; the preceding 
vowel is regularly circumflexed: episcopu(m)> 
eveque; metipsissimu(m)> mime; magistru(m)> maitre. 

Not all circumflex accents indicate the loss of s: 
aimames <ama(vi)mus; ame <anima. 

3. A medial mute consonant may be lost: rege(m)> 
roi; patre(m)> pere; magistru{m)> maitre; oculu(m)> 
oeil. 

4. 00 ui: nocte(m)> nuit; octo> huit; nocere> nuire. 
Not every ui in French represents an original oc: 

pluit< pluvit. 

5. Unaccented vowels suffer syncotation: 
anima(m)>ame; homine(m)> homme; collocaro toucher. 

6. Final mutes and m, declensional endings in general, 
except s, are regularly lost; but final t as the third 
personal ending may remain: habet>a (compare A-l- 
il?); servu(m)> serf; actione(m)> action; stettas> 
Stoiles. 

Mute e as an ending in nouns or adjectives frequently 
indicates a Latin ending in a(m): compare 3me 
<anima(m). 

7. li + a vowel> liquid /: vigilia> veille; filia> 
filL; consiliu(m)> conseil. 

Contrast mile derived from villa. 



2 It will be noted that (i) the open end of the symbol > indicates 
the source, (2) the point indicates the derived form. 



8. Metathesis of the letter i occurs frequently: 
ratione(m)> raison; mansione(m)> maison. 

9. Final tia> ce: dementia (m)> cUmence; 
iustitia(m)> justice. 

10. Final las (tdtem)> te: bonitate(m)> bonti; 
civitale(m)> citS. 

11. The French digraph ch, except in words derived 
from the Greek, where it is usually pronounced as k 
(compare choeur), is derived from Latin c followed by 
the letter a: choir <cadere; chien <cane(m); chose 
<causa{m); chez< casa(m); vache <vacca(m). 

12. ar> er or er: amare> aimer; pa{t)re(m)> pere; 
caru(m), cara(m)> cher, chire. 

Vice versa, Latin er> ar: per> par; mercante(m)> 
marchand. 

13. Medial b or p sometimes> v: libru(m)> livre; 
pauperu(m)> pauvre; probare> prouver; papilione{m)> 
pavilion. 

14. au> (compare the pronunciation of French 
au): clausu[m)> clos; causa(m)> chose. 

15. French au may represent an original I (or al): 
bellu(m)> beau; pelle(tn)> peau; caballos> chevaux. 

16. So also, but much less frequently, French ou 
may represent Latin ol; molle(m)> mou; solidu(m)> 
sou; collocaro coucher. 

17. Consonant u(v)> v or (final) /: veru(m)> vrai; 
videro'voir; servu(m)> serf; bove(m)> boeuf. 

18. Consonant i (j)>j: de + iam> deja; iustitia{m)> 
justice. 

19. Under the accent a Latin simple vowel may be 
resolved into a dipthong in French: possum> (Je) 
peux; amo> (j) aime; tines> (tu) liens. Contrast 
(nous) tenons <tenemus. But, by the working of the 
law of analogy, the changed spelling may be carried 
over to Other forms: amdmus> (nous) aimons. 

C. Derivation of the Different Parts of Speech. 
I. Nouns: 

1. French nouns are regularly derived from the 
accusative case of Latin nouns. This fact is due to the 
preponderance of the accusative case in late (vulgar) 
Latin: actione(m)> action; homine(m)> homme; 
corpus (neuter) > corps. 

2. The gender of the original noun is usually kept: 
masculine, liber> livre; fluvius> fleuve; feminine, lex> 
loi; manus> main. 

But, (1), inasmuch as French lost the neuter gender 
and replaced it by the masculine, Latin neuters are 
generally found as masculine in French: caput (n.), 
chef (m.); animal (n.)> animal (m.). 

(2) As Latin neuter plurals ended in a, and were 
sometimes used collectively, they passed into French 
as feminines; folia> feuille (f.). 

II. Adjectives: 

1. The Latin neuter form became identical with the 
masculine [compare 2, (1), above]. 

2. By analogy to the adjectives of the first and second 
declensions in Latin, where the masculine and the femi- 
nine forms are distinct, adjectives derived from the 
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third declension, where in Latin the masculine and the 
feminine forms were practically, if not quite, identical, 
assumed a distinct form for the feminine: dulce(m) 
(m. or f.)> doux (m.) and douce (f.); crudele(m) (m. or 
f.)> cruel (m) and cruelle (f.); bonu(m)> bon and 
bona(m)> bonne; caru(m)> cher and cara(m)> chere. 

III. Pronouns: 

1. The Latin case-endings are not so completely lost 
as in the case of the nouns : ego me> je me; lu te> tu te; 
etc. 

2. Personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
and the third personal reflexive were kept wellnigh 
intact : see I above, and note se> se; nos> nous; vos> vous. 

3. The third personal pronouns, as well as the 
definite article, are derived from the forms of ille. 
When this was weakly accented, virtually becoming 
proclitic to a verb or a noun, the accent was shifted to 
the ultima and the initial vowel was lost: Ille illam 
videt> il la voit. 

4. y, en, dont are not true pronouns, but adverbs: 
y <ibi; en <inde; dont <de + unde. 

5. The French relative, demonstrative, and inter- 
rogative pronouns are derived respectively from forms 
of the corresponding Latin pronouns qui iste, quis. 

IV. Verbs. 

French verb-forms have suffered many changes from 
the Latin, due to accent, analogy, and to the working 
of various phonetic laws (compare B, 19, above). 



1. Present: 

dormio dormimus (je) dors 

d6rmis dormitis (tu) dors 

dormit dormiunt (il) dort 



(nous) dormons 
(vous) dormez 
(ils) dorment 



sum sumus (je) suis (nous) sommes 

es estis (tu) es (vous) 6tes 

est sunt (il) est (ils) sont 

teneo tenemus (je) tiens (nous) tenons 

tenes tenuis (tu) tiens (vous) tenez 

tenet tenent (il) tient (ils) tiennent 

2, Imperfect: 



stabam 
stabas 
etc. 



(j') etais 
(tu) 6tais 
etc. 



3. Future: 

The Latin system of terminations for the future 
tense was entirely lost. French future and conditional 
are a combination respectively of the infinitive and the 
present and the imperfect indicative of the verb habeo: 
j'irai <ire + habeo; tu iras <ire + habes; etc.; j'irais< 
ire + habebam; tu irais <ire + habebas; etc. 



4. Perfect or preterite: 

Latin Late Latin 

amavi amavimus amai amamus 

amavisti amavfstis amasti amastis 

amavit amaverunt amaut amarunt 

fui fuimus 

fuisti fuistis 



fuit 



fuerunt 





French 




aimai 


(nous) 


aimames 


aimas 


(vous) 


aimates 


aima 


(ils) 


amerent 



(j') 

(tu) 

(il) 

(je)fus (nous) fumes 

(tu) fus (vous (fates 

(il) fut (ils) furent 

5. Compound tenses: 

The French compound tenses are late developments 
of which there are only sporadic instances in classical 
Latin in the active voice. 

6. Subjunctive: 

The French present and imperfect subjunctive are 
derived from the Latin present and pluperfect subjunc- 
tives respectively: (que j') aime <amem; (que tu) 
aimes <ames; etc.; (que j') aimasse <amassem <amavis- 
sem; (que tu) aimasses <amasses <amavisses. 

7. Infinitives and participles: 

The Latin present infinitive active and the present 
participle and the perfect passive participle have 
suffered comparatively little change. The gerundive 
has been practically merged with the present participle 
(compare A, III, j, above). The other infinities and 
participles have lost their identity: finire> finir; 
amante(m)> aimant; factu(m)> fait. 

By analogy to participles like constitutus, many 
verbs in French have acquired a participle in u: vendi- 
tu(m)> vendu; cognitu(m)> connu. 

V. Adverbs: 

1. Many French adverbs are derived directly from 
the Latin: ibi> y; illac> la; bene> Men; quomodo> 
comme; quare> car. 

2. Practically all the Latin adverbs in -e and -ter 
were replaced by a new formation: e.g. by a phrase 
consisting of an adjective in agreement with the abla- 
tive singular of the noun mens, which is feminine in 
gender: gravi (later grava) mente> gravement, 'in a grave 
or serious mood', 'seriously'. From natural cases like 
the above the formation was carried by analogy even 
to simple adverbs: compare comme and comment. 

VI. The other parts of speech need not be considered 
as they offer no striking peculiarities. 

H M H ontd£r° L N. j. George William Putnam. 



